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this latter bill, the then Finance Minister, Sir James Westland, stated in the Council that the policy underlying its provisions had been imposed on the Government of India by the Secretary of State in pursuance of the resolutions of the House of Commons passed in 1877 and 1879. The law, however, satisfied nobody. The Indian mill owners were of course dissatisfied with the whole policy but they also added another objection and pointed out how impossible it was to spin precisely to a particular count. Lancashire on the other hand contended that the bill left loopholes for evasion. Consequently the matter was reconsidered in 1895 and another Act (II of 1896) was passed by which yarn was altogether exempted from duty and a uniform duty of 3J per cent, was imposed on all woven goods whether imported or manufactured in India. The measure was of course opposed by both Indian and Anglo-Indian non-official members. Mr. Stevens, afterwards Sir Charles Stevens, representing the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, said:
"I fear it must be owned that the measure has not received the support of the public as a whole. For this there are two main reasons. First, the suspicion existing in some quarters that it has been called for by the exigencies of party politics in England rather than by the wants of India; secondly, that the trade will be disturbed to the disadvantage of important industries and of poor consumers in this country."
What has happened since then may be stated in the words of the writer of the article on this subject in the Indian Year Book of 1915:
"New Factors in the Situation, Since the passing of this measure into law the policy of the Government of India in this respect has frequently been the subject of attack in the press and in the Legislative Councils while it has also formed the subject of continued representations by the industrial interests affected and political organisations. In more recent years the agitation in favour of the abolition of the Excise duties has been revived by the growth in England of a strong body of public opinion in opposition to the policy of Free Trade. Advantage has been taken of this new phase in English economic thought to press on behalf of India the acceptance of a policy of Protection, and the removal of the Excise duties is now claimed by the opponents to this measure as a necessary corollary of the application to the British Empire of the principles associated with the name of Mr. Chamberlain. A new factor in the situation which has strengthened the position of those who are in opposition to the Excise duties is to be found in the severe competition which Indian mills have to face in China as well as in India from the Japanese industry. The Japanese market was lost to India in the early years of this